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“HOW FAR THE PROMISED LAND?” 


MR. BACK: Good evening, friends. TOWN MEETING tonight departs from its 
customary format to take you back through the years in the struggle of the American 
Negro for equality. You will hear voices from out of the past as we listen first 
to excerpts from earlier TOWN MEETINGS on which some of our racial problems were 
discussed -- and then, we shall talk about these problems as they stand today and 
what we may expect in the future. This program was prompted by the recent publi- 
cation by the Viking Press of a book by the late Walter White -- a progress report 
of the Negro's fight for an equal place in our society. Titled "How Far the Promised 
Land?", Mr. White's book was completed just before his untimely death in March of 
this year. With us in the studio are Roy Wilkins, Executive Secretary of the 
National Association For the Advancement of Colored People; Robert C. Weaver, Deputy 
Commissioner of Housing for the State of New York; and Elmo Roper, Marketing Consul= 
tant and Public Opinion Analyst, who will join us later in discussion; and we will 
hear a statement by Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Undersecretary of the United Nations. 

Without a doubt, no one in our contemporary history crusaded more vigorously 
for the Negro than Walter White. As executive secretary of the National Association 
For the Advancement of Colored People from 1918 until his death, he spent all his 
adult life aggressively working for the improvement of conditions for the race with 
which he chose to cast his lot. As you will hear in a moment, he was an eloquent 
spokesman for outlawing segregation in public schools, housing, and the armed ser= 
vices, for the Negro's right to cast a free balot and to work in the job am place 
of his choice. His firm stand for equal rights made Walter White a controversial 
figure; yet even those who opposed his beliefs respected his unflinching loyalty to 
the cause to which he dedicated his life. 

Walter White lived to see a lessening of prejudice and discrimination, but 
many problems still exist -- problems based on race, on religion and national origin 
in varying degree all over the United States. Local laws, local customs and tradi- 
tion still’ divide our communities and our people. We shall talk about some of these 
problems tonight -- fully aware that there are conflicting opinions about them. We 
will try to assess these problems constructively in the light of the progress made to 
solve them. On future programs we will look into their status in more detail and at- 
tempt to find the answer to each controversy -- and try to reconcile the differences 
which keep us apart on so many of these issues, 

Listen now to the voice of Walter White, as recorded on the first TOWN MEETING 
on which he appeared in 197, appealing for reason -- relating the racial problem to 
the strength of democracy. 

MR. WHITE: We are agreed that a greater consciousness of our shortcomings is 
growing in America, but that is not enough. If the estimated ten million people who 
listen tonight go back tomorrow morning to the old ways of fearing, hating, and cutting 
the throats of those who differ from themselves, this evening has been wasted, The 
era of an Anglo-Saxon-dominated world is gone. No longer can England and America tell 
the rest of the world what it shall do. A rival ideology threatens to sweep the world. 
Japan lost the war, but she fertilized in the minds of Asia's billions the determina- 
tion to enjoy freedom, too, 

These two forces have produced a situation where the democracies mst “put up 
or shut up." We say we fight and work for freedom for all men everywhere. If we 
Pane yc mean this, a democratic and free society can survive. If we don't, we are 

oomed, 

What we do about racial and religious minorities is one of the most severe 
Medd our Sebati deaatye. oh pres Democracy can never be destroyed from with- 
out, can o estro self. Do we beli i judi 
save our way of life? J eve enough to give up our prejudices to 
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MR. BACK: Walter White, in his writings and speeches, left a great testament 
of faith in American democracy. Born in Atlanta, Georgia, and through his thirty- 
Seven years as an executive of The National Association For the Advancement of 
Colored People, he was a serious observer of the psychological effects of segre~ 
gation. On another TOWN MEETING, he analyzed the effects of our racial problem at 
home and its consequences abroad, 

MR. WHITE: We live today in a world where none of us can truthfully say that 
tomorrow or tomorrow's morrow may not be our last. But some Americans would still 
permit the lowest common denominator of our population to fix and freeze the pattern 
of human relations between the diverse racial and religious groups which make up the 
American people, 

There are two major aspects of this question of racial segregation. The first 
is its effect upon those segregated and those who do the segregating. There can never 
be any equality within the framework of segregation. Denial of equal educational: and 
economic opportunity, disfranchisement, the ghetto, and the humiliation of the human 
spirit are the inescapable consequences of segregation. At the same time, a false 
sense of racial superiority is bred among those who do the segregating. 

The second consquence of segregation and the evils which grow out of it is 
the steadily lowered prestige of the United States among the two-thirds of the peoples 
of this earth who are colored and also among many white people. 

Our enemies today broadcast to the world that we in the United States talk 
about democracy, but we separate and discriminate against our own citizens because 
of race, color, or creed, 

MR. BACK: In his autobiography, Walter White wrote "A great dawn is coming 
upon the Negro in which his vigor and faith will serve the world.""§ Much in demand as 
a speaker and a writer, he always spoke passionately of what every citizen could do 
to fight bigotry and ignorance. This statement, for example, from a TOWN MEETING 
eight years ago on the subject, "What Can We Do to Improve Race Relationships in 
America?" -- Walter White's plea for understanding and tolerance, 

-MR.-WHITS: Open your eyes. Look at a man as a man, without regard to the 
manner in which he worships God or the color of his skin. Judge your fellow man ac- 
cording to any standards you wish, however high, but don't thrust him into a caste 
because of his race or creed. For millions of Americans, minstrel jokes and the 
caricatures of Negro Americans in the movies have been the iron curtain which hides 
the Negro from his fellow Americans, Watch your words, Words are most powerful 
weapons for good or evil. Think how you would feel if you were constantly referred 
to as being shiftless, loud-mouthed, or grasping. 

Give your utmost support to other remedial legislation to stop lynching, dis- 
franchisement, and educational inequality. Don't let yourself be tricked by that old 
cliche -- that the solution to the problem of intolerance is the "slow process of 
education." Far too many Americans use this statement as an excuse for doing nothing 
or even actively opposing correction of evils which may destroy us all. 

We need education. Some progress has been made, Differentials in the per 
capita expenditures for education of Negroes and whites in southern states have been 
reduced, but even today four times as mch is spent for the education of white children 

children. . 
Since See are unanimous in saying that there is no difference based on race 
or skin color in the educability of human beings, but Negroes are not four times as 
intelligent as whites, and thus able to compete in the grim race of life with one 
quarter of the education given to their white fellow Americans. It is not Negroes 
alone who pay the price for such discrimination. It is America itself. 

Whether we like it or not we live in one world, It is a world which has been 
shrunken to microscopic size by the splitting of the atom. Two-thirds of the people 
of the earth have dark skins. We worship God in many different ways. 

Isn't it about time that we grew up by looking beyond a man's religion or color? 

If we have brains enough to believe and practice the belief that God is the 
Father of us all, we can hope for peace. The alternative is war and hate and death, 
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MR. BACK: Our studio guests will come back to these points in our discussion, 
On a TOWN MEETING in 197, Mr. White shared the platform with Clare Boothe luce, Max 
Lerner and Charles P. Taft. Looking for avemes to lessen racial tensions in America, 
Mr. Taft, prominent for many years in religious and welfare work, voiced his opinion. 

MR. TAFT: Yes, Walter White, every child is entitled to an equal chance fora 
good education. Some people deny that under their breath. Don't let them get away 
with it. That means at least equal facilities and equal standards and pay of teachers, — 
That means an equal minimm contribution per child, | 

Every human is entitled to a chance for decent housing. Certainly disease in 
the slums is a menace to many communities, Achieving those objectives will lessen 
the differences in living standards and in degrees of education and training, and that 
makes moral issues clearer and simpler, 

Don't expect thing to happen at once. We should surely recognize, nevertheless, 
that the progress we in the United States have made is worth being proud of. England 
and France and Russia and China simply don't have the problem of religious and racial 
prejudice in any such way as we have it. India and South Africa and Palestine do. 

We have a long way to go. Our failures are obvious, but we have done the best 
job seen for many centuries of combating really deep-seated racial and religious pre- 
judice, Our greatest successes and our most steady progress have come from the re- 
ligious insistence upon love and justice among all human beings, 

MR. BACK: So spoke Charles P, Taft. Whether or not they agreed with his views, 
TOWN MEETING listeners will remember Walter White as an eloquent debater. Four years 
ago, he stated his case on the question, "Can Legislation Cure Segregation in Housing?" 
Both sides of the issue were discussed at Schenectady, New York, where the broadcast 
originated under auspices of the local chapter of the National Association For the 
Advancement of Colored People. Mr. White said: 

MR. WHITE: I do not contend that either legislation or litigation can by then- 
selves cure any evil. But both of them, and particularly legislation, are among the 
most potent methods in a democratic society to create public acceptance of the basic 
principle of democracy; namely, the right of every citizen to live, to work, to play, 
and to pray as a free person in a free society. 

None of us as reasonable and intelligent human beings can or would deny this 
right to another individual if we honestly believe in democracy. For this reason it 
is imperative that our Congress, our state legislatures, and our city governments 
swiftly and unequivocally enact whatever legislation is wise, effective, and equit- 
able to wipe out now America's greatest menace to unity, health, and national prestige, 
and that is the ghetto, 

MR. BACK: Segregation in housing remains a major problem and one which we will 
bring to our speakers in a few minutes. Debating with Walter White on that Schenectady 
broadcast, was Representative Tom Steed, Democrat of Oklahoma, It was a heated debate 
qn the housing issue. Congressman Steed summarized his own position, answering Mr, 
White's appeal for legislative action, 

MR. STEED: Through trial and error, racial groups have found ways to live side 
by side with a minimm of friction. Try to force an end to this pattern by law, and 
you defeat what progress has already been achieved through the evolutionary process, 
Prove anything you like. Pass laws, if you can. But the minds of people will stay 
the same until a greater force changes them. And until this attitude changes, you 
will sa intermingling of races in some sections of our land, ‘ 

e law gives you the right to own a home anywhere, but it cannot co 
neighbor to remain with you, to welcome you, to like you,.oF to nscocist eae 

MR. BACK: AS a writer, war correspondent and official of the NAACP, Walter ; 
White traveled extensively abroad, In 199 he represented his organization on the 
World Town Hall Seminar which accompanied TOWN MEETING to twelve capital cities from 
London to Tékyo. Recall with us now the TOWN MEETING from Karachi, Pakistan, on the 
subject, "How Can We Advance Democracy in Asia?" It was on this broadcast that Mr 
White proposed a regional union of Asian countries, ; 
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MR. WHITE: You of Asia charge that the West has concentrated far too much 
upon crass materialism, We plead guilty! 

You of the East have said that you have held on to the spiritual valves more 
than we. That also is true! But you have not conquered poverty, disease, and human 
misery for your masses, Spirituality is cool comfort to a man with an empty belly. 
So, too, is a full stomach unsatisfying to a man who has lost his own soul, 

Democracy and freedom can contime to exist only if we blend the so-called 
materialism of the West with the spiritual riches of the East. Asia must receive 
help to solve her vast and pressing economic, health, and educational problems, 

It mast be demonstrated that the Atlantic Pact and the European Recovery Pro=- 
gram are not to be achieved at the expense of Asia and of Africa. To implement such 
aid, I propose today a new kind of regional organization, Asia can help herself tre- 
mendously and advance the cause of democracy if she is wise and strong enough to for- 
get nationalist and religious differenfes, to form an Asian union to exchange ex- 
eat and natural resources, This would be a federation based upon peace instead 
of war. 

Another necessary step is emphasis upon quality instead of quantity of popu- 
lation. This needs no elaboration when one studies statistics on birth, death, and 
per capita income, Pray, do not believe me presumptuous in making these suggestions. 
As an American Negro, I am deeply aware of the grave shortcomings of my own country 
so far as democracy for minorities is concerned. I know full well that America has 
no right to tell others their faults until she cleans up her own back yard. But under 
democracy, minorities can fight against injustice. We are doing that in America and 
we are making progress, 

We Negroes of the United States need to want to work to help our country to 
live up to its noblest ideals, because we have. learned from bitter experience that 
there can be no lasting peace for anybody until every man, wherever he lives, what- 
ever the color of his skin, is free and equal in the sight of man and of God. 

MR. BACK: On TOWN MEETING'S world tour, Walter White did much to dispel 
criticisms of the handling of our racial problem. He and Mrs. Edith Sampson, promi- 
nent Chicago attorney, represented Negro organizations on the World Town Hall Seminar. 
An astute observer of international relations -- and always mindful of these misunder- 
standings abroad, especially in Asia, Mr. White on this same TOWN MEETING in Karachi 
summed up his hopes in these words: 

MR. WHITE: Years ago Rudyard Kipling wrote: "East is East and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet." This has been proved by time to be as harmful a 
statement as it is inaccurate. To date TOWN MEETING has visited nine different coun= 
tries in Europe and Asia. One lesson we have learned, which I hope we shall never 
forget, is that human beings are more alike than they are different -- that we all 
want and need the same things. Not only mst East and West meet and know and respect 
each other, despite Mr. Kipling, but North and South, as well, to create one world. 
Either we mst achieve one world, or there will be no world for any of us, 

MR. BACK: TOWN MEETING tonight is presenting a Progress Report on the _ 
American Negro, based on the recently published book by the late Walter White, titled 
"How Far the Promised Land?" We have set the stage for our discussion by hearing 
again brief portions of TOWN MEETINGS on which Mr. White spoke through the years. Now 
let us look at the present status of some of the problems to which reference has been 
made, We will hear first tonight from Dr. Robert C, Weaver, Ur. Weaver is Deputy 
Commissioner of Housing for New York State. He has served with the Housing Division 
of the PWA and with the United States Housing Authority. Dr. Weaver taught at Columbia 
Teachers College and New York University, and has also directed the Opportunity Fellow- 
ship program of the John Hay Whitney Foundation. His books include "Negro Labore A 
National Problem" and "The Negro Ghetto." We're glad to have you on TOWN MEETING to= 

rt C, Weaver} 
ee ey “walter White's latest book reflects the phenomenal progress made 
by Negroes in American during the past fifteen years. Recent events, such as the Till 
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case in Mississippi, other instances of violence against colored Americans below the 
Mason-Dixon line, and economic pressures on Negroes throughout the South, emphasize 
that the Promised Land is not at hand. Paradoxically enough, however, they also sug- 
gest that it is mch closer than many of the advocates of segregation and racism want 
to admit. 

I think these developments, as tragic as they are, have one thing in common. 
They represent a conscious, or perhaps unconscious, realization on the part of the 
defenders of the status quo that change is upon them and that they are fighting a 
losing battle. One thing is certain and that is the closer we approach racial equality, 
the more difficult will be the adjustment of certain elements to this phenomenon. 

After all, tensions are inevitable in periods of rapid social change. Signifi- 
cant improvements in race relations -- already under way -« will be accelerated as 
the decent people of America react, as they must react, to these shocking instances 
of lawlessness, to the overt expressions of defiance of the law of the land and to the 
calculated efforts to use economic pressure and force to prevent Americars from enjoying 
the benefits guaranteed to them as citizens by the Constitution and interpreted to 
them and to the Nation by the Supreme Court. 

MR. BACK: Thank you, Dr. Weaver. 

The National Association For the Advancement of Colored People unanimously 
selected Roy Wilkins as their Executive Secretary, following the death of Walter White 
last March. Mr. Wilkins came to the Association in 1931, from the managing editorship 
of Kansas City's Negro weekly, "The Call." He has been consultant to the War Depart- 
ment on the training and use of Negro soldiers and attended the United Nations 5m 
Francisco Conference in 19)5 as advisor to the American delegation. Here is Mr. Roy 
Wilkins! 

MR, WILKINS: Walter White's book is as good a guide to progress in race re- 
lations since 1940 as can be secured, for not only was Walter a close observer of the 
passing scene, but he helped make the passing scene. He prodded and stimlated and 
inspired many of the gains he records in this book, His very presence, for example, 
overseas during the war in both the Atlantic and Pacific theatres -= his contact with 
commanding officers-- and his firsthand observations of the use of troops -= had a 
very great effect on the eventual elimination of segregation from the armed services. 
His pounding away at the right to vote and the importance of the vote to Negro Ameri- 
cans ~=- his emphasis on the citizenship rights Negroes should enjoy == helped speed 
the rise of the Negro in politics. This holds true of his preachments on the evils 
of comminism -=- his demands that America live up to the ideals of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution -- and his reiteration of the belief that most 
Americans, including southern whites, are decent and law-abiding and want to do justice 
on the race question. 

It would be an error, of course, to imply that the Promised Land is upon us == 
for many gross and cruel forms of inequality and injustice based upon color and race 
still exist in our nation. However, the decision of our courts on civil rights, the 
declaration of policy by our Federal Government, the actions of the Executive branch 
of that government, and the erasure of discriminatory policies and practices by church 
groups, labor unions, medical societies, educational institutions, employers, student 
organizations and communications media are cause for well-grounded optimism, 

MR. BACK: Thank you, Roy Wilkins, 

And now it's time to hear from Mr. Elmo Roper, Mr, Roper is a member of the 
National Urban League's Board of Directors, and serves on the Connecticut Civil Rights 
Commission, He began doing public opinion research work twenty years ago, when the 
field was a virtually unknown one. His well-known surveys have analyzed public thought 
on such diverse subjects as labor relations, world peace and American political is : 
I'm glad to welcome you to TOWN MEETING, Mr. Elmo Roper! oars 

MR. ROPER: The economic rise of Negroes in American lif 
the past twenty years, is the story of a people's movement rvon "the coudtey 6 ae etaes 
from Southern to northern states; and from farms to manufacturing and industrial jobs. 3 
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It's the story of Negro workers learning new skills and joining labor unions; toget- 
her with their white fellows, to attain higher incomes, better health and living 
conditions and longer life-span. And it's the story of unceasing effort on the part 
of far-sighted Negroes and whites alike to achieve economic equality for Negro workers, 

Twenty years ago the South held over three-fourths of the Negro population; 
today it holds less than two-thirds, Twenty years ago manufacturing and industry em- 
ployed a half-million Negroes; today more than 1,750,000. ‘Twenty years ago there were 
no more than 300,000 Negroes in unions; today there are better than 1,250,000. 

Between 190 and 1950 the cash income for the medium colored family rose from 
about one-third that of white families to over half that of white families. 

A few dramatic job changes illustrate what this has meant in enlarged oppor= 
tunities for Negroes and the better use of American manpower in the interests of the 
whole country. Twenty years ago there was not to be found one single Negro employed 
at a switchboard or on a white collar job by any majortelephone company. Today there 
are between ,000 and 5,000 so employed in New York City alone, and double that number 
throughout the country as a whole, 

There were no Negroes identified as such employed by the major radio networks. 
Today most of the radio networks employ thousands of Negroes as technicians, directors, 
office workers and skilled crew members. The Ford Motor Company alone in Detroit em- 
ploys 15,000 Negroes on its production lines -- as many Negroes as there were resident 
in the whole city of Detroit O years ago, 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; General Electric; Western Electric, Sperry 
Corporation; International Harvesters; Du Pont; Union Carbide and Carbon; Westinghouse; 
the Spiegel Mail Order House -- these are only a few of the giant corporations that are 
seeking Negroes as engineers, chemists, physicists and in other technical positions. 

The whole character of employment in the retail sales field has changed. Every 
major department store in New York City prides itself on well-trained and successful 
Negro sales people and supervisors. The New York example has spread to Boston, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San Francisco and hundreds of smaller cities 
throughout the country. Twenty years ago it would have required an Indian scout to 
find one in any major city. 

MR. BACK: Thank you, Elmo Roper, for giving us that picture of the Negro and 
labor. Before we go into a discussion of the conclusions reached by Mr. White, as he 
made his progress report on the Negro in 1955, and before we discuss some of the things 
that Mr. White hoped to see in the future, perhaps we had better turn now to the reason 
Mr, White wrote this book, "How Far the Promised Land?" Mr. Wilkins, what was his rea- 
son for writing this book at this time? 

. MR. WILKINS: He wanted to explain to a great many people in this country and 
abroad just what America was doing in the area of race relations, As many of you know, 
our motives and our procedures and a good many of the things we are doing were a mystery 
to people overseas -- not only a mystery, but they were actually misrepresented, Waiter 
felt this keenly, for while he knew that conditions were not as they should be in this 
country, he also knew that we had done a great many things and he thought the story 
should be told. He tried to tell it in this book. 

MR. BACK: Dr. Weaver, has that been your experience -=- that the story of the 
Negro, his progress, has not been adequately told overseas? 

DR. WEAVER: Yes, I have had several experiences in that direction and one of 
the things that I think this book illustrates and my own experience showed me is the 
fact that the Negro in America is first an American and if you ever have any doubt of 
that, you simply go abroad and have somebody tell you about race relations in America 
and you find yourself reacting as an American first, and as a Negro second, It's a 

i sting phenomenon, 
Beet a Aaa se White, I recall, said somewhere in his book that he wanted to 
write this book because he wanted to explain why the Negroes, for example, who were 
prisoners of war in Korea chose to return home in the prisoner of war exchange, rather 
- than remain with the Communists. Mr. Roper, you have gone into the progress of the 
Negro in the field of labor and I thought perhaps we might open our discussion on that 
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chapter in Mr. White's book. You have told us what the Negro has achieved so far. 
Now, what do you think the road ahead is for the Negro in labor? 

MR. ROPER: I think the road ahead is a very promising road, on the whole, for 
the Negro because this movement has now definitely caught on. The engineers, for ex- 
ample, that were employed some years ago by RCA have now been miltiplied by thousands 
in practically every engineering concern. I do think that two great things remain to 
be done. It's been fairly easy to get the door open to the hiring of some Negroes 
in many large firms, It has not been so easy to get the Negro an equal opportunity 
to advance -- to go from one job to a better job =- and we need now to concentrate 
in those firms where the Negroes are freely employed on giving them the right to go 
up in the world, the same as anyone else has the right to go up in the world. Another 
thing we need I think in northern states is an expansion of the FEPC laws. I don't 
know whether we are ready for it nationally or not -- I personally favor it, of course. 
But if we are not ready for it nationally, certainly there are many states in the 
North where the FEPC law would do as mech good for the right minded manufacturer as 
it has done in New York and Connecticut and other states where they have it. 

MR. BACKs Mr, Wilkins, perhaps you know the program which the NAACP is 
thinking of in terms of the future on the Fair Employment Practices Committee. What 
would be your comment on the objectives of the Negro in labor? 

MR. WILKINS: Mr. Back, of course I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Roper on 
this matter. The northern states could do better than they have done. 

MR. BACK: How well have they done? I guess we better raise that point, 

MR. WILKINS: They've done fairly well. We have FEPC laws in all the north- 
eastern states and lately in Pennsylvania. The very last one was passed in Pennsyl- 
vania, They have one in Michigan. Nothing in Ohio and nothing in Illinois. We have 
one in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

MR. BACK: I believe the figure was twelve states, 

MR. WILKINS: Something like that. There is one in Colorado, and then we 
skip out to the West Coast to Oregon and Washington, but not in California where the 
population is much greater than it is other places. I believe we ought to have a 
national law, of course. But I feel that great good can be done to great numbers of 
people and not only to the Negro, but quite correctly, as Mr. Roper has said, to the 
manufacturers who want to do the right thing and who want to make full use of the 
manpower that the Negro can offer, It ought to be said also in another area dn this 


matter of employment, having to do with upgrading, that one of the largest corporations, 


in fact, the largest -- and there is no need to make a mystery about it -- General 
Motors -- in the General Motors apprentice training school, I understand, there is not, 
at the time, a single Negro apprentice. I don't know that that is wholly and com= 
pletely the fault of General Motors -- I understand that the blame must be shared by 
veka =f aay re this employment field and that is the labor union, And + understand 
e labor unions have not donet heir share in getting Negro apprenti j 
Motors apprentice school, Sod: PEPenNe Se: ae aaa 
MR. BACK: You mean, Mr. Wilkins, that the Negro has a considerab i 
to go yet before he can train for skilled trades? oe 
MR. WILKINS: Yes, I spoke, of course, of General Motors, but i 
n ma f th 
labor unions themselves he has been unable, even where he has becene a Sento ae the 
pe) to oa the requisite apprentice training. Dr. Weaver here is not only an 
expert on housing, but has done a good deal of work in empl j i 
ae cosas te ployment and I think he will] 
DR. WEAVER: Yes, I was just about to say that I think one of the great road 
charg at the present time is the opportunity for training in its various aspects. 
It's SON only a matter of apprenticeship where probably the situation is the worst 
but it's also a matter of counselling in our schools, of entrance into trade Areorente 
of the very frequent situation in which Negro boys and girls are discouraged from tak- 
pee as Ra a training with the theory that they can't get jobs and, of course 
a clous circle, -- ' j ; 
efamnaies ° then they can't get the jobs because they don't have the 
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MR. ROPER: Well, both of those facts are very clearly brought out in the 
survey we made about Negro employment in the State of Connecticut -- the lack of 
Negroes in skilled jobs and the lack of any training by which they might get there. 
And in connection with the union thing, you may recall, Mr. Wilkins, that one of the 
three cases that the Connecticut Civil Rights Commission has taken to the Supreme 
Court was against a labor union which refused to admit Negroes to its membership. 

MR. WILKINS: Yes, the labor unions, of course, in their overall policy and 
in their statements, pronouncements, and in the acitivities of the high echelon mem- 
bers, are 100% correct on this thing. But the difficulty comes down in the inter- 
nationals and in the local unions, in protecting, let us say, the preserves that 
they have always enjoyed. 

DR. WEAVER: I think we ought to clear this up, however, by making one obser- 
vation which Walter makes in his book and that is the fact that what Roy says about 
the labor unions is absolutely accurate. On the other hand, in many respects, much 
of the progress that has been made today and some of the most dramatic progress is 
due to the labor union, It's not a picture of black or white -- it's a picture of 
a lot of grays and a lot of other colors thrown in. 

MR. BACK: Before we leave this chapter in Walter White's book on the Negro 
in labor, I thought perhaps we might ask for a forecast. on whether there will ever 
be a national Fair Employment Practices Committee, I mean a committee with teeth in 
it on a national basis, to enforce punishment in cases where there is discrimination 
in employment. Do you see a future, Dr. Weaver? 

DR. WEAVER: I-don't like the way you say "enforce punishment." I think that 
to encourage and to facilitate compliance would be a much better way of putting it. 
It's very difficult to answer a question like that except in the affirmative because 
you put it in such general terms -- will there ever be? -- I would mech prefer to say, 
will I live to see it?" and I come from a long-liveifamily. I think I shall. 

MR. ROPER: I'm not at all sure that the idea of equal opportunity in the work 
field isn't going so fast that maybe before the nation ever gets around to passing 
such a law, the problem may be solved. It has made tremendous strides in the last 
five years, 

MR. BACK: Mr. White wrote a book of some 233 pages and I'm afraid we can't 
get to all the matters that he brought up in making this progress report, but we cer- 
tainly want to turn to the matter of the Negro and housing. I think Mr. White was far 
more pessimistic about that than any other matter in connection with the Negro's pro- 
gress. What do you see the need in the future is, so far as housing is concerned, Mr. 
Wilkins? 

MR. WILKINS: Well, of course, the primary need is to get rid of the ghetto, 
as we heard Walter say on one of the playbacks of his speeches on TOWN MEETING, -- 
the ghetto which degrades a person, which restricts a person, which gives him inferior 
housing and which creates, of course, a wholly illusory feeling of superiority by its 
very existence on the part of the people who are not in the ghetto. But the great 
cost in health services and denial of opportunities, amd this whole matter of edu- 
cation -- schools tied to the ghetto -- municipal services and especially with housing, 
because the ghetto offers a tempting prize to landlords. If they can restrict the 
occupancy, the land area, the types of buildings, if they-can continue to: collect high 
rents because of scarcity from obsolete buildings -- even condemned buildings in many 
cases -= you can see the enormity of the problem here outlined and Walter had reason 

be pessimistic about it. 
“ PR. BACK: Yes, but there was a feeling on the ad of Mr. White that there had 
me progress so perhaps you might discuss that, Dr, Weaver, 

jie?  OmR. WEAVER : t think the progress had been in three areas; first, in the field 
of public housing where in the North, at least, there has been some progress towards 
breaking down residential segregation patterns, and then the improved economic status 
of the Negro, which we were talking about before, made him a more active competitor Se 
housing and that was, in turn, facilitated by repudiation by the courts of the judicia 
- enforcement of racial covenants, so that the Negro had more money to buy houses and he 
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had a larger part of the housing market open to him. But still I think the paramount . 
problem is the fact that in the private newly constructed housing, in the suburbs, 
where there is so much prestige, we are still having racial exclusiveness aS a major } 
sales point. And from that prestige-laden area of racial ghettos, an attitude is 
permeated throughout the community. It seems to me that is the-first place where we 
have to attack this problem, There is one final word on this I would like to say and 
that is that to me this thing stands out like a sore thumb because this is the only 
major consumer goods in which the Negro cannot compete freely. Actually, there are 
several housing markets. There is a total housing market and there is a housing mar- 
ket open to Negroes, The result, as Roy Wilkins said, is he is subject to exploitation 
but, more than that, he is restricted as to what he can do with his dollar and the whole 
promise of a free enterprise system is repudiated. 

MR. BACK: Mr. Wilkins, what is the Negro asking at this point on housing? 

MR. WILKINS: He is asking simply and solely the specific action that the NAACP 
envisions. Legislatively, of course, he wants housing anti-discrimination laws, such 
as we have in New York and we have in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

‘MR. BACK: On a national basis? 

MR. WILKINS: He would like to have it on a national basis and if he can't get 
it there, he'll do what he did with FEPC -- he'll take dt on a state basis, but he 
wants this business to be backed up by legislation. He's also seeking to follow up 
the court outlawing of restrictive covenant by opening up new areas of private housing. 
Under the slum clearance and redevelopment laws, he is trying to see that the slums of 
our city are not redeveloped in such a way that slum clearance ltecomes Negro clearance, 
as it has in so many areas, notably in St. Louis where Negroes have occupied the heart 
of old property in the center of the city, and when along comes a redevelopment progran 
that means the elimination of the Negro population. And, as Dr, Weaver has pointed out, 
since he can't go to the suburbs, he piles one on top of another. He wants the elimina- 
tion-of that. | 

MR. BACK: I'd like to leave housing now and talk on the subject which Mr. White 
called "Decision Monday," referring of course to the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
on May 17, 1954, on schools, Let's see where that stands a good long time after that 
decision. Mr. Wilkins, what do you see ahead for the Negro with respect to that decisior 
by the Supreme Court which is: supposed to end segregation in schools? 

MR. WILKINS: There has been some progress, of course, and there has been a 
good deal of resistance and a good deal of stubborn resistance in the so-called "deep 
South" states. But, in the border states of Delaware, the District of Columbia, West 
Virginia, and beginning now in Kentucky and throughout the State of Missouri, some 
spots in Arkansas, the entire State of Oklahoma and some spots in central and western 
Texas, we are having desegregation taking place actively. It began in Baltimore in 
Maryland and now is spredding to cther counties in the state and Governor McKeldin says 
that there will be full compliance by his state this year. Tennessee has announced 
that it might make a beginning, but it has been very reluctant. Florida has been very 
silent. Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama and 
Louisiana have been vocally, stubbornly resisting desegregation, That's the way the 
picture stands today. 

MR. BACK: Some observers are saying that the South has just be 
that decision and to begin to make its plans to resist the aeetnish of un tageahe coca 
at least to comply with it without actually effecting integration. At least, that jeeume 
to be the intent of the most elaborate of the plans brought out so far in that of the 
State of Virginia, I thought perhaps we might talk about what challenge that is tothe 
Negro sale pehees Negro is going to meet that challenge. 

. VER: I was thinking as you were saying that, tha i 

paratlel in Walter's book when he tells about he Ghcs eal setae te palevae ate idee 
away from the polls. If you recall, there were a series of court cases and a series 
of eictories and a series of subterfugeg but finally, the court's desigion became a 
fact in the South, and I think the same thing is going to happen in the school situation. 
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I think there will be and I think we expected a certain amount of resistance, a certain 
amount of legal jockeying and that there would be these difficulties, but I think, as 

I said in my opening remarks, that the South and those that take the position of ad- 
vocating segregation feel they are fighting a losing battle, 

MR. WILKINS: On this question I would like to go back to the labor unions 
again because their influence on this whole question has extended outside of the actual 
field of employment. I recall that right after the 195) decision, Governor Talmadge, 
then Governor of Georgia, made his usual statement that Georgia would not do this, that, 
and the other, and he went down to speak to the Convention of the Georgia Federation of 
Labor, And before he spoke, the Georgia Federation of Labor adopted a resolution call- 
ing for compliance with the Supreme Court opinion in the school cases, After this 
resolution was adopted, of course, Governor Talmadge spoke and said he disagredd with 
them, but here was an instance of a labor union in Georgia backing up the Supreme 
Court ° 

MR. ROPER: First, I would like to say I think it is much too sweeping a state- 
ment to say that the South is now rallying itself and getting ready to fight back 
again the Supreme Court decision. A great deal of fighting went on in the South before 
the Supreme Court decision to pave the way for the Supreme Court decision, Men like 
Harry Ashmore in Little Rock and many others went around the country on their own time 
getting editorials ready to be run on the moderation.... 

MR. BACK: I suppose we could say certain fortés in the South.... 

MR. ROPER: Yes, but let's not forget that there are also forces in the South 
fighting just as hard for decency and for advancement of the Negro status too. The 
thing that appeals to me about this Supreme Court decision on education is that the 
whole thing was fought on such a wholly unassailable ground. It derided the idea that 
it was possible to have separate but equal facilities. The very fact of the separate- 
ness of the two races, the very fact that Negnoes and whites can't get together and 
mingle together automatically prevents any possible equality of opportunity, and it 
was fought on that basic thing which, it seems to me, all reasoning people are going 
to come to and that's the real victory there, is that it was fought through on this 
wholly basic thing, that it's a non-sequitur, separate but equal. : 

DR. WEAVER: I think, too, that that is the message of Walter's book -- that is 
the basis on which there is hope for the future -- the fact that this basic issue which 
has harrassed us for several generations, has at last been laid to rest. And there is 

hat happens 
ig Oey hae tT think we have a moment or two before we conclude to talk about the 
note on which this book ends. We have talked about the purpose of the writing of the 
book; what is the note on which this book ends as Walter White discusses why the Negro 
never paricularly cared for the Communist party. 

MR. WILKINS: He never cared for the Communist party because the Communist 
party is not American and the Negro is essentially, basically and completely American, 
He doesn't believe in regimentation and he doesn't want to take orders. He wants to 
be free. He doesn't want any new society; he wants a better American society -- more 
of the same. And that's the reason the Negro Pee uae and hasn't fallen for communism 

' asis for all the hope that we have, 
an eas ea Dr. Weaver, do se recall what position Mr. White took on democracy 
as he concluded this volume, looking over the experience of the Negro? , 

DR. WEAVER: I think he took the position which is fairly prevelant among 
American Negroes, and that is that democracy offers and has proven its capacity Ae 
change -- it's proven its ability to deal with and work on and improve social abt 
and democracy, therefore, opens the ae eal aceon Sk eae is his legiti- 

hope to become a first-class American ° 
mie peer, HE ae Walter White, as I recall it, says quite freqently that the 
Negro has had a chance to fight back, he has fought this battle with legal ee 
and again and again when he was confronted by people who believal in the eae 
point of view, he was able to say that. Mr. Roper, what was your feeling abou - 
- conclusion of this book by Walter White? Do you feel that there was an optimistic 


conclusion, really? 
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MR. ROPER: Yes, I think on the whole an optimistic conclusion and I cer- 
tainly have admiration for the way he concluded his book as I have for the way he 
wrote his book. I still think, however, speaking not as a Negro, but as a student 
of this situation, that however mich progress we have made, it is still fair to say 
that today the best single thermometer we've got as to how well democracy is doing 
is the status of racé relations in America. 


MR. BACK: Thank you very much, Mr. Roper, and, Gentlemen, I shall have to 
bring our discussion to an end at:this point, I think it appropriate that we con- 
clude with a word from one of Walter White's closest friends -- a man who, himself, 
has labored many years in the service of his people and his country. May I present 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Undersecretary of the United Nations. Dr. Bunche: 


DR. BUNCHE: It is most appropriate and fitting that this program in memory 
of Walter White and based on his posthumous book, "How Far the Promised Land?" should 
take the form of a progress report on the American Negro, for Walter White and the 
National Association For the Advancement of Colored People, with which he was identi- 
fied throughout his career, share such a large measure of responsibility for the 
remarkable progress of the Negro since World War I. 

Had Walter White lived to see it, he would have been dismayed but not sur= 
prised by the setbacks to Negro progress implicit in the revival in certain sections 
of the South of a new form of Klanism,, and in the shocking inhumanity and cynicism 
expressed in the infamous Till case. I say not suprised, because Walter had learned 
by long and sorrowful experience that the course of Negro progress had known many 
setbacks, that the obstacles contimued great, that racial bigotry persists. But 
dismayed, because he, better than any man would know the tragic cost to the nation 
of such reverses -- the deep resentment built up among Negroes and the consequent 
weakening of our national unity as a people -- the charge against our national con=- 
science -- and the indictment of our morality -- the check on the forward progress 
of our democracy -- and the block upon our international prestige. 

But Walter would rise to this challenge, as he always did, To him, bigotry 
was an imperative call to action. He knew that racial prejudice, racial demagoguery 
as practiced by the white supremacists, are even more damaging and menacing to the 
well-being of the nation as a whole than to the Negro American. 

Walter White, especially in the postwar years, took a world-wide view of 
race relations and democracy, With great insight, he early saw that the concept of 
the rights and dignity of the individual being, whatever his race or his religion, 
was the greatest weapon of the free peoples in the world-wide ideological struggle 
with communism, He knew that American democracy was the strongest bulwark of this 
struggle, and that the future of freedom in the world, therefore, rested largely upon 
American strength -=- moral as well as material. 

To Walter White, the progress of the Negro in America toward the Promised Land 
of equal citizenship marks the growth of American democracy toward maturity for all 
Americans, Moreover, the advance of the Negro American has furthered the cause of 
freedom for all peoples throughout the world. 

Walter White would have faith, and so do I, in the contiming forward march 
of American democracy and in the advance of the American Negro, 


MR. BACK: Thank you, Dr. Bunche, and thanks to you, Roy Wilkins, Robert C, 
Weaver and Elmo Roper, for joining us tonight in this progress report on the American 
Negro based. on Walter White's book, "How Far the Promised Land?" 
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